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ACTS XVII, 26. 

Sir, — Your correspondent in No. III. of the Anthropological 
Review, who gives the MS. readings of Acts xvii, 26, has omitted 
that of, perhaps, the oldest and best of them all. 

The Codex Sinaiticus, omits haimatos. "It is," says Mr. Bradshaw, 
the keeper of the MSS. in the University Library of Cambridge, " a 
book written in uncial characters of the fourth, or at the latest, fifth 
century, according to all the authorities. As for the value of its 
readings, it takes its stand with the very best copies now remaining." 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

T. Bendyshe. 

88, Cambridge-street, Pimlico. 



J&tsceilanea ^ntljropologtca. 



Meaning of the Term Anthropology. " Immediately the Anthropo- 
logical Society was founded, an outcry was raised against its members 
for introducing a new word into the English language, which, said 
their opponents, had its meaning already expressed in the well-known 
word ' ethnology.' This feeling still exists, and therefore, we are 
glad to perceive that the learned president of the Anthropological 
Society has taken the subject of the controversy in hand. At a late 
meeting (January 5th), Dr. Hunt, in delivering the annual address, 
observed : ' If ethnology means the science of races, then it is assum- 
ing what has yet to be proved. Personally, I believe in the existence 
of races, and, consequently, that there is a science of ' ethnology ;' 
but how objectionable the word must be to those who do not believe 
in races can be easily conceived. In the word ' anthropology' there 
is none of these gratuitous assumptions. It assumes nothing, and 
merely means, the science of man, or mankind. Some men in this 
country have expressed themselves adverse to the introduction of what 
they please to call a new word in the language, and also that ' an- 
thropology' means exactly the same thing as ' ethnology.' Both 
statements are equally erroneous. ' Anthropology' is not a new word, 
nor does it mean at all the same thing as ' ethnology.' In Germany, 
France, and even in America, the word ' anthropology' has long been 
introduced, and with exactly the same meaning which we attach to it. 
Indeed, I think I may affirm, that there is not a scientific man of any 
eminence in Germany, France, or America, who now ever confuses 
th« meaning of the two words — ' anthropology' and ' ethnology.' " — 
Popular Science Review. 

Not man, but man-like. We extract the following from a pamphlet 
published by Mr. William Thomson, of Melbourne, in reply to Pro- 
fessor Holford. A controversy has been raging in the antipodes, with 
the same bitterness and passion as these questions have been argued in 
England. 

" How far the necessity for propitiating persons and prejudices is 
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answerable for these opinions is very apparent; and, just as the older 
anatomist has throughout had priority, so had he the greatest plausi- 
bility in these matters. Moderns must conciliate public opinion — 
he had only his patron. They bend the neck of science to the yoke 
of Demos, as he did to gentler graith, with a controlling power beyond 
and above both. Inscribing his book to the Lord Chancellor, Tyson 
archly observes of his pygmie that, ' The animal of which I have given 
the anatomy coming nearest to mankind, seems the nexus of the 
animal and rational, as your lordship and those of your high rank and 
order for knowledge and wisdom, approaching nearest to that kind of 
being which is next above us, connect the visible and unvisible 
world.' In this paragon of flattering dedications, the author adroitle 
conciliates a hearing for his theory by an illustration of it. Vain man 
is willing to be flattered by his unprovability ; but nothing must, 
' with Roman severity, admonish the conqueror that he is but dust.' 
The evidences of a progressive enlightenment are not apparent in this 
direction : for, as in the Religio Medici, all are denounced as infidels 
and atheists who deny the reality of witches, so are those denounced 
who dare question the dogma of specific creations. In this branding 
process the Edinburgh Review and its Melbourne namesake, as the 
zenith and nadir of the literary world, hold up conspicuous lights. 
Their aurora, boreal and austral, are as things intermediate between 
telluric coruscations and the sun, and must be typical of an ascending 
scale, even among the illuminati. The president of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of London, lately alluded to a prevalent belief upon the 
Continent that cultivators of science in England are 'priest-ridden, 
and afraid to give utterance to their scientific opinions through fear of 
public scandal.' Had he been resident among us, he would not 
have defended all his countrymen against this as a gross calumny. 
That ' the question of the origin of man, which owing to assumed 
vested interests, ignorance and superstition, had long been a forbid- 
den subject of controversy, has now forced itself not only on the 
attention of men of science, but on that of the public generally,' may 
truly enough be said of the public at home ; but here the dread of in- 
curring the displeasure of hierarchs and sacerdots, or that imbecility 
which is tortured by the bugbear of singularity, still deters too many 
from more than furtive studies of these- mysteries of Nature. How- 
ever, no one can now be ridiculed as the advocate of doctrines dis- 
carded by every scientific man in Europe. True or false, they are at 
least not obsolete. Fashion, failing intelligence, will make them 
familiar, perhaps even in Melbourne, and the prediction made in The 
Argus, on the 3rd of August, 1858, that doctrines now confined to 
the studious and candid few, will eventually become the creed of the 
learned, and finally among the elementary principles of education, 
will be verified. ' The day is long gone by when the probability of 
transmutation could be sneered down as the phantasm of a dreamer, 
or the product of the scepticism of an infidel. The possibility, nay, 
even the extreme likelihood, of such a law being eventually established 
is now rapidly becoming a tolerated doctrine in the creed of deep- 
thinking, scientific men,' is the statement of one of Huxley's severest 
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critics* — of one who was a progressionist when Huxley supported 
views the reverse of what he now advocates. This recognition of 
truth will be a fresh proof of the supremity of human reason, and one 
of its highest triumphs. Then will man better look ' from Nature 
up to Nature's God ' — better than by gazing through the distorting 
media of invented creeds and cunning formularies. The faggot ever 
was an uncertain beacon of the truth, but it shows up a new light. A 
worthy minister facetiously suggests that man is the only animal that 
uses a gridiron, which may be called a homely way of bringing an in- 
fidel opinion to the stake." 

We purpose to allude to the whole questions here discussed at 
length at a future time, and the proximate publication of M. 
Gratiolet's work on the myology of the gorilla, will no doubt throw 
much light on the subject. 

Anthropology and Geology. Mr. George E. Roberts, in an admir- 
able pamphlet,! makes the following remarks respecting the present 
state of the science of man : — ■ 

" So much light can be, and is being, thrown upon geological 
phenomena, by studying the forces of nature now operating in 
physical changes, and in the regulation of animal life, that any sketch 
of the position to which the science has attained must be incomplete 
if it ends at the period which, according to our present knowledge, 
marks the appearance of man. 

"And here it may be remarked, that the mist which enshrouds the 
early physical history of the earth is so far recurrent, that the latest 
scene in the panorama (that which fills up the space between geolo- 
gical history and the point in time lit by the furthest-traced tradition) 
is one of equal uncertainty as regards the reliability of its data ; 
and yet the cloud is not one arising from an elemental war which 
ended the pre-human kingdom, and prepared the ground for the 
erection of the new fabric by divesting it of its former occupants. 
There is no evidence of any grand convulsion of nature separating 
purely geological history from that chronicle of natural events which 
begins at the birth of man ; ' no trace,' as Mr. Jukes has re- 
marked, ' of any hard boundary-line between the human and the 
pre-human period of the earth's natural history; for the present is 
but a part of the past.' 

" Man, as an integer of the life-problem, slowly worked out through 
the aeons of the past in an unbroken continuity, is but a term of 
the sequence ; and as such, philosophy forbids a search among the 
buried records for evidence of miraculous phenomena, or events 
contrary to natural courses which inaugurated and surrounded his 
appearance. * * * 

" As yet we are in the infancy of this inquiry. We are just begin- 
ning to discover that the first appearance of man upon the mun- 
dane stage (regarded in a non-miraculous light) cannot be deter- 

* See Anthropological Review, vol. i, p. 169. Ed. 

+ Remarks upon the Present Condition of Geological Science. By George E. 
Roberts. (Von Voorst.) 
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mined by the discovery of certain fashioned weapons of flint in a 
district which it would be a stretch of hypothesis to call the cradle 
of mankind; and before any chronologic scheme can be attempted, 
long and close observation will be necessary of the relics of pre- 
historic nations. What Dr. Daniel Wilson has done for Canada and 
Scotland must be effected in other lands, and the vestiges of the 
ancient peoples correlated with the usages of modern tribes. 

"The small amount of anthropological data accumulated already by 
travellers, shows that the manners, customs, and other features of the 
stone-age are still existent, and that a separate scheme of progress 
throughout time must be drawn for every people in every land. 

" The stone-age of Scotland is younger than that of Denmark, and 
is itself represented by hunting and fishing tribes in North Polar 
countries, which still use implements of stone. So persistent is 
custom and usage among primitive tribes, even when in near neigh- 
bourhood to an educated people, that stone querns (hand flour-mills) 
are still used in Ross-shire ; five specimens having lately been ob- 
tained by my friend Mr. Stables, of Cawdor Castle, from the Earl of 
Cawdor's tenantry in that county. 

" Can it be that the differing chronological values of these stages of 
human progress will find a parallel in the stratigraphy of sedimentary 
deposits, similarly unattributable to one zone of geological time ? I 
am well aware that the facts yet obtained are too meagre to war- 
rant any broad reasoning which shall be of present value ; yet a 
geologist may be pardoned if he offers an axiom for acceptance in 
days of increased knowledge, that stratigraphical parallelism, — 
borrowing a designation for the cosmopolitan law lie proposes from 
the science which has suggested the idea, — whether in the deposi- 
tion of mineral sediment, in the distribution of animal and plant- 
life through time, or in human thought and design, considered with 
reference to pre -historic or historic events, are terms coequal and 
coordinate in value." 

Ape oriyin of Man. An article in the Reflector, currently attri- 
buted to a zealous fellow of the Anthropological Society, contains the 
following observations : — ■ 

"After stating this much — which is not very new, for we remember 
hearing such things in the medical class-rooms of our university 
five and twenty years ago — Professor Huxley argues — ' Thus the 
study of development affords a clear test of closeness of structural 
affinity, and one turns with impatience to inquire what results are 
yielded by the study of the development of man.' We cannot 
afford to quote the rhetorical interrogations that follow. We think 
them unnecessary. We do not know why the Professor or we 
should be in the least impatient. We can answer unhesitatingly and 
as fully as he, ' The reply is not doubtful for a moment, and has 
not been doubtful any time these thirty years ' — nay, we might 
say these three thousand years — for, inasmuch and in as far as man 
is an animal, ' without question, the mode of origin and the early 
stages of the development of man are identical with those of the 
animals immediately below him in the scale.' We quote on un- 
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hesitatingly — ' Without a doubt, in these respects, he is far nearer 
the apes, than the apes are to the dog.' In frankly adopting 
these quotations in order, on our own part, to ask, And what 
then ? we must guard ourselves from being supposed to accept the 
inaccuracies of language and contradictions of our impatient Pro- 
fessor. If the stages of man's development were ' identical ' with 
those of the animals immediately below him, then they could not 
be " nearer " to any one rather than another. Similarity, and not 
identity, is all that can be legitimately predicated here, to make the 
reasoning consistent and logical. Then again, because the embryo 
man is more like the embryo ape than the ape is like the embryo dog, 
' startling as it may appear to be ' (the Professor goes on), ' this 
alone appears to me to place beyond all doubt the structural unity 
of man with the rest of the animal world, and more particularly and 
closely with the apes.' This is very sad. Developmental ' identity' 
and ' structural unity ' with all other animals, and yet a ' far 
nearer ' resemblance, and ' more particularly and closely,' with the 
apes ! Now, if in some things man as an animal is identical with 
other animals, then in those respects he cannot be more than identical. 
Solomon reminds us of some of these things, ' that we may know 
that we also are beasts,' i.e., animal. Job, in like manner, and 
with equal truth, calls man ' a worm ; ' and our greatest poet adopts 
the phrase, though he does not take a one-eyed view of humanity, 
like Professor Huxley, and therefore he says ' a worm, a god ! ' 
But in all that the Professor is speaking about, man is not identical 
with the lower animals, but only similar to them. Even as the 
Professor deals with him, and while we study the frontispiece of 
his work, exhibiting the skeletons of apes from the gibbon up to 
the gorilla, and one step more to man — from the ridiculous up to 
the sublime — man still comes forth ' the paragon of animals ; ' and 
unless we choose to shut our eyes to all that we see and know, he 
is still, compared with a gorilla, Hyperion to a satyr." 

Pre-historic Dicellings. An admirable article appears in the April 
number of our admirable contemporary, the Popular Science Review, 
from the pen of Mr. George E. Koberts, and which we are glad to see 
has been since reprinted in a separate form. We make the following 
extract : — 

" The lake-dwellings therein described are those in the Duchy of 
Parma, met with in accumulations of fresh- water mud near the present 
river margin. In this fluviatile material, Professor Strobe and Signor 
Pigovini of Parma had met with the sites of several dwellings, from 
which they had obtained fragments of wood and cinders, and the 
bones of animals, together with a curious assemblage of art-objects in 
bone, stone, and bronze; in the latter material were axes, sickles, 
arrow heads, sword blades, hair pins, a small comb, scissors, and an 
awl. The pottery was of coarse clay, mixed with sand, resembling 
in its character the rude kind still made by hand in the villages among 
the Apennines. The pots found had small handles, and were some- 
times ornamented with stripes. Among the bone objects were combs, 
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exhibiting a like ornament to those of bronze. A basket made of 
osier was also met with. The animal bones found belonged to wolf, 
wild boar, roebuck, stag, dog, pig, horse, bull, goat, and sheep ; bird 
bones were also met with. Remains of fruits also came to light from 
out the mud, which were so well preserved as to be easily referred 
to pears and plums. Flax seeds were also found. On the site of a 
similar lake dwelling at Peschiera, M. de Silber found objects of like 
kind, together with some in copper. A lake dwelling of probably 
earlier date is one met with beneath five feet of peat, near to Zug, 
from which articles of stone have alone been obtained. At Untersee, 
south of the village of Constance, and on the borders of that lake, 
M. Dehoff found no trace of a bronze age or of metal at all. At 
Nieder-Wyl, an establishment of very early type was met with, 
though an important one by reason of the excellency of its preserva- 
tion. Passing northwards, M. Escher contributes an account of a 
hill dwelling, near l'Ebersberg, of character very similar to those 
lake dwellings of the bronze age which occur in the Lake of Brienne. 
The lake dwellings of Robenhaufen are worthy of note, those first 
discovered being of the bronze age ; but on removing their relics, a 
lower foundation was seen, belonging to an older encampment. 

" It is tolerably certain that some of these lake dwellings were 
tenanted up to — it may be after — the commencement of the Christian 
era. Evidences of the influence of an exterior civilisation greater 
than their own are clearly to be seen in the character and ornamenta- 
tion of some of their bronze and iron implements ; and the discovery 
of substances such as tin, nephrite, Mediterranean coral, and Baltic 
amber, among the relics of their homes, prove that the people who 
clung so tenaciously to the dwelling spots of their ancestors, were 
not insensible to the advantages of communication with European 
nations. 

" And this contemporaneity of a low class with a cultivated people 
has still its counterpart in the world. The hill tribes of India, the 
Veddahs of Ceylon, and the various 'men of the soil' who live in the 
mountain fastnesses of the Malayan peninsula, are so many stagnant 
patches of human life, huddling together in the midst of active races, 
and holding fast by a few degrading traditions. By laws of human 
progress — and who shall say that ' natural selection ' is not the greatest 
of these ? — the nations in the midst of whose social lives they lie 
hidden have advanced to higher stations, while they have remained 
stationary, or as laggards in the scheme. And yet another law they 
may be regarded as exemplifying — that which, though at present it 
is shadowed rather than laid down, teaches the chronology of natural 
phenomena to be a series of overlaps, the evening of one condition of 
terrestrial things having been, and still being, coexistent with the 
morning of the succeeding era ; a most reasonable and philosophic 
element in our comprehension of geological phenomena, and one for 
which we may claim an equal value among the laws of human 
progress." 



